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more perfect recognition on the part of individuals and 
of the nation. Every cause like this is compelled to 
depend for support on the liberality of its friends. 
Every bona fide subscription to the paper helps us to 
extend its influence so much the wider. We therefore 
ask the friends of the cause to aid us in this way, and 
we shall do the very best we can to make the Advocate 
in every way worthy of your patronage. 



PERSONAL MENTION. 



Thomas Chase, Litt. D., LL. D., whose article on 
" War the One Foe of Italy," appeared in the columns 
of the September Advocate, died at his home in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, on the 5th of October, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1848 and served as tutor there from 1850 to 
1853. He then spent two years in study and travel in 
Europe, visiting Italy and Greece, and attending the 
lectures of several eminent scholars in Germany and 
France. In 1855 he was chosen Professor of Philology 
and Classical Literature in Haverford College, Philadel- 
phia, and was made President of the same institution in 
1875. This position he held till 1886, being thus 
connected with the college for thirty-one years. The 
development of the college and its reputation for sound 
and scholarly methods were largely due to him. His 
eminent services in the cause of classical study secured 
for him the title of LL. D. from Harvard University. 
He was a member of the American New Testament 
Revision Committee, and was considered by the Chairman, 
ex-President Wolsey, one of the most useful men in the 
Committee. He was the senior editor of Chase and 
Stuart's Classical Text-books, the author of a book on 
Greece, a contributor to the North American Review, etc. 
In 1889 he was a member of the Philological Congress in 
Stockholm, Sweden. He was the author, some years 
ago, of an important essay on "The Christian Churches 
and War," in which he showed that the Christian Church 
is largely responsible for the continuance of war. On 
every suitable occasion he used his tongue and his pen 
against the evils of militarism. 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE WORLD'S FAIR DEDICATION. 

It was a great occasion. New adjectives will have to 
be invented, if it is ever described. Not even Chicago- 
ans had any real conception of the vastness of that for 
which they were planning. They did their part and did 
it well, but it was the world's dedication, and all the 
world sent elements of success for the opening day of the 
Great Exposition of the centuries. There were people 



present from nearly every land on which the sun shines. 
It is doubtful if Chicago will be worse strained at any 
time during the Exposition itself to take care of the peo- 
ple than it was at the dedication. Transportation facili- 
ties were entirely inadequate to get the people to the 
grounds. Hotel accommodations were taxed to their ut- 
most. Rooms in private families brought from three to 
eight dollars per day without meals. The restaurants 
were crowded from morning till night, and furnished 
meals, many of them at a rate ruinously cheap. Fairly 
good dinners were served in places for twenty-five cents. 
Arriving in the city on the morning of the 20th just as 
the civic parade was about to begin, we took our stand 
(literally) in front of the Grand Pacific hotel. The sky 
was clouded above and the smoke hung heavily in the 
streets and avenues along which the procession was to 
pass. Flags and pennants and scarfs, of all sizes and 
shapes and colors, hung and floated and flapped and 
drooped and trailed, from the streets up to the tops of 
the great twenty story edifices. Innumerable faces from 
roof and balcony and windows looked down on the crowd 
packed and wedged in on the sidewalk at the rate of 
about one hundred to every twenty-five feet of length of 
sidewalk. All the usual incidents of great crowds oc- 
curred, — excitement, nonsense, swooning, pillaging, as 
the nearly half a million pairs of eyes strained to get the 
first glimpse of the coming procession. And when it be- 
gan, cheers and yells and hand clappings for five long 
hours smote your ears from both ways of the street as 
Exposition officials, and city officials, and State officials, 
and government officials, as men from the army and navy, 
horse and foot marched by followed by a train of civic 
orders which seemed to have no end. It was the people 
of the country which we saw in miniature file by that 
day, the people that have made this land what it is. 
How the poor Governors, tipping their hats and smiling 
and bowing, ever got to the end is incomprehensible. 
McKinley as he went by, the most cheered man in the 
long line, looked as if he greatly needed " protection " to 
his neck. At 5 o'clock it was all over, and the crowd 
poured itself in dark masses into every street and alley of 
the great city to rest and wait for the morrow, " the 
great day of the feast." 

The morning of the 21st rose bright and cheery as 
anything can be in the smoke and dirt of the great com- 
mercial metropolis. By 9 o'clock the city was on foot 
mounting horses, climbing into carriages, packing the 
railway trains, swarming on the sides of the cable cars 
walking, running, standing in indistinguishable masses 
along the borders of Michigan avenue, as the procession 
moved out to go to Jackson Park seven miles away. 
More than half a million people watched the great parade 
and one did not know which to admire most the proces- 
sion or the throng who watched it. The order could 
scarcely have been better, for the people who came from 
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the ends of the nation to see, were, for the most part, 
serious men and women who need no care and there were 
plenty of " stars " along the route to look after all evil- 
doers. Cases of drunkenness were very rare, so far as 
could be seen, and, smoking being prohibited on the Ex- 
position grounds, we were spared the everlasting clouds of 
tobacco smoke, which are one of the curses of modern 
places of public gathering. 

Five miles out, at Washington Park, several regiments 
of soldiers of the regular army and the National G-uard, 
were thrown into line and escorted the procession on to 
the World's Fair grounds, two miles further. There was 
not a balk in all this, and before 12 o'clock the multitude 
of ticket-holders began to squeeze into the little gates, 
and as we compressed our dimensions into the regulation 
size and came out on the inside, suddenly the great ar- 
chitectural wonder of the century was before us. Cast- 
ing a rapid glance at the many and imposing buildings on 
all sides, which all American citizens are expecting to 
see next year, we hurried on to the great building where 
the exercises were to be. Entering, it looked to us in its 
hugeness, as if about all the universe worth having had 
been enclosed. By half past 12 more than a hundred thou- 
sand people had sat down, and when the signal guns began 
booming, the noisy, chatting crowd was suddenly trans- 
formed into a sea of upturned faces, which no one who 
saw them can ever forget. The guns kept booming, but 
the dignitaries did not appear. Then the bands struck 
up familiar airs, and the crowd did, on a huge scale, what 
any crowd does when waiting. Two hours passed by in 
this way, and the weariness caused thereby did much to 
spoil the effect of the exercises. When Vice-President 
Morton came in followed by the others, the five thousand 
in the singers' gallery far away at one end, broke out into 
a flutter of white handkerchiefs. The hundred thousand 
below gradually caught the contagion, and in two minutes 
it was like acres of fluttering white doves. It was sur- 
passingly beautiful. The dedicatory exercises then came 
off, but only the few that were near heard, for even the 
noise made by five thousand voices and many instruments 
could scarcely be heard at the centre of the building. 
But it was a great success nevertheless, — a great dedi- 
cation by the people. 

In the evening the World's Congress Auxiliary had its 
dedicatory exercises in the Auditorium. This was a much 
quieter affair and was attended by many distinguished 
men and women. The address by Arch-Bishop Ireland 
was a noble oration, listened to with the profoundest at- 
tention and cheered over and over again by Protestant 
and Catholic alike. It ought to be read by every Ameri- 
can citizen, for it sets forth admirably the true secret of 
progress and the noble purpose of the Congress Auxiliary. 
The dedicatory prayer of Rev. John Henry Barrows 
was very tender and beautiful, and the vast audience lis- 
tened in the profoundest reverence while it was uttered. 



In both this prayer and the oration the unity of the 
nations and the brotherhood of man were fittingly referred 
to, as one of the leading purposes for which the various 
congresses are to be called. In all the exercises of the 
day, the religious element wa3 recognized and made 
prominent as one of the leading features in our western 
civilization. Religion seemed " at home," as one of the 
speakers said, and did not have the appearance of having 
been brought in simply to grace the occasion. 

B. F. T. 
Chicago, Oct. 23, 1892. 



AMONG THE PAPERS. 



MRS. HARRISON. 

Prepared though it was for the sad news, the country 
has experienced a shock of grief in the knowledge of Mrs. 
Harrison's death. This brave, good woman fell, it may 
be said, a victim to the honors she bore so beautifully in 
the simple dignity of her gracious womanhood, and was a 
martyr to the public life she graced as hardly another in 
her place has done since the wife of the first President 
won the world's esteem. The long illness in which her 
strength was gradually wasted until the spirit slipped from 
its frail holdings, found her in almost an ideal perfection 
of health ; and had it been her privilege to rest care-free 
in the tranquil life of her Indiana home, it is not doubted 
that her fine physical powers would have repelled the dis- 
ease that the anxieties and duties of her high station 
fostered to her death. Ambition has its penalties even for 
those of lovely fame, and the wife of the President must 
be as faithful to inexorable duty as the Chief Executive 
himself, and with such women as Mrs. Harrison duty is 
life. 

Few characters so worthy to behold and so interesting to 
study as that of the woman for whom a Nation now mourns 
have shone in the public view of this Republic. A cul- 
tured mind, a refined personality, a clear Christian spirit 
enriched and adorned a nature that was ever benevolent, 
charitable, devoted. From girlhood, when a joyous tem- 
perament made her the life and delight of the circle of her 
friends, to the time when the gray maturity of her years 
found sweet restoration of fugitive youth in the infant 
prattle of a grand-child, this unassuming but always capa- 
ble woman was a blessing to those who knew her in fel- 
lowship and to thousands who profited by her philanthropy 
without enjoying the benefits of her personal acquaintance. 

Such was her goodness and humanity that to serve her 
fellows she engaged in missions that, full of danger and 
perils, required a courage of self-denial as rare as it is 
inspiring. Sustained by the two strong emotions of 
patriotism and charity she went with her husband into the 
hardships of the war, putting aside all feminine fears and 
apprehensions, and became a ministering angel to the 
sick and the wounded, a source of hope, consolation and 
courage to the living. Throughout the brigade led by 
her valiant husband through so many desperate chances 
she was as much beloved as he was honored and admired ; 
and none will feel a profounder sorrow for the going out 
of her life's cheering flame than the remnants of that 
army to which she was indeed a sister of mercy. 



